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O NE of the most prolific feature 
writers for leading magazines is 
Frederick L. Collins, who had almost 
twenty years of experience as business 
manager and editor of various publica- 
tions before he ventured into free-lancing 
as a “nine to five” daily business. Begin- 
ning on the circulation staff of a mag- 
azine known as Outing, he became, in turn, 
business manager of the Review of Re- 
views, secretary of the Crowell Publishing 
Company, editor of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, and President of the McClure 
Publishing Company. 

Asked whether he regarded editoria) 
experience as the best training for the 
feature writer, he replied, “It is the best 
experience in learning how to sell.” 

When Frederick Collins gave up pub- 
lishing and editing for writing, he knew 
the principles of editing, knew what 
editors were trying to do, and was able to 
help them do it. In addition, he knew 


about the circulation of current periodi- 
cals so that he could visualize the people 
who read them. 

He sold the first article he wrote. It 
was on a subject with which he was inti- 
mately acquainted. 
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Feature Writing as a Business 


By Dora ALBERT 


An Interview with Frederick L. Collins. 
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During his publishing experience he had 
written a number of screen stories, had 
acted as director of various motion-pic- 
ture departments, had introduced the se- 
rial story on the screen, and, with the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, had produced the 
first screen autobiography. 

At that time the creative screen writer 
who wrote directly for the shadow stage 
scarcely existed. Frederick Collins be- 
lieved that original writers ought to write 
in pictures, not in words, for the screen. 
Sitting down at his typewriter after three 
weeks of the most exhausting loafing he 
had ever done—for he had planned to re- 
tire at forty—he wrote for sixteen hours 
without stopping, on ‘the folly of trans- 
posing ordinary fiction to the films. This 
article, sent to the Saturday Evening 
Post under the title, “Highbrow Handme- 
downs,” was accepted within three days. 

“But that,” explained Frederick Col- 
lins, “‘was the first and last article I ever 
sent off voluntarily without first finding 
out whether the editor was interested in 
the subject or not.” 

From that time on, when he had any 
suggestion to make, he went to see the ed- 
itor whom he hoped to interest. 
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“Most features come out of conversa- 
tions between writers and editors. Any 
kind of meeting brings out ideas. To il- 
lustrate, I once had a luncheon engage- 
ment with Ray Long. The meeting was 
purely a social one, inasmuch as I had 
never done any work for Cosmopolitan 
Magazine and was not planning to sell the 
editor any ideas. But, during the course 
of the conversation, I casually told of my 
experiences with a certain astrologer. The 
story interested Ray Long so much that 
he asked, ‘Why don’t you write it up?” 

“IT received the woman’s permission to 
do this, and wrote up the story without 
mentioning her name. Such was the in- 
tense, untapped interest in occult sub- 
jects that 11,700 people wrote in to find 
out who the astrologer was. Naturally, 
the editors became interested and asked 
me to do another article on the same sub- 
ject. Soon I had calls for similar articles 
from almost every editor in New York, 
and sold $20,000 worth of feature articles 
as the result of a casual conversation with 
an editor.” 

Because the work of the feature writer 
depends so much on direct contact be- 
tween the writer and the editor, Frederick 
Collins does not favor the use of an agent 
for the writer of magazine articles. 

“T know,” he admitted, “that a number 
of feature writers use agents and that 
some have even been developed wholly by 
their agents. Nevertheless, I think that 
the use of an agent for the article writer 
is inadvisable, because so many ideas grow 
out of direct meetings between writer and 
editor. Sometimes an editor may not like 
the idea you suggest, but it will remind 
him of something else that he does want.” 

Although Frederick Collins may briefly 
outline an article for his own guidance 
or may write a description of an idea to 
show to an editor, he has found that out- 
lining an article in detail is not a wise 
procedure for the free-lance writer. 











“It gives away your hand,” he com- 
mented. “When the editor sees your final 
manuscript, there is nothing in it with 
which to surprise or entertain him. On the 
other hand, if you depart from the out- 
line when further investigation shows 
this to be desirable, he may be disap- 
pointed at your not bringing out some- 
thing which he expected to see.” 

Frederick Collins has always written 
directly for the editor he wished to please, 
has discussed the subject with him in or- 
der to learn how he wanted it handled, and 
has studied the magazines for which he 
was writing with the greatest possible 
thoroughness. 

“Never offer anything voluntarily,” he 
suggested. “Always find out first if the 
editor is interested. Write one kind of 
thing for one editor, keeping his needs di- 
rectly in mind.” 

Only once or twice in the course of 
his writing experience have any manu- 
scripts been returned to Frederick Collins 
through misunderstandings. He never 
attempted to sell these elsewhere. 

“The better your article is for one 
editor,” he stated, “the less value it will 
have for any one else.” 

To illustrate the differences between two 
magazines in the same field, both eminent- 
ly successful, both handled by editors who 
are supremely able, he discussed some 
travel articles which he had written from 
different viewpoints. One magazine, con- 
cerned chiefly with the direct educational 
effect of the article, eliminated every word 
of personal reference from it; the other 
published about three pages of personal 
comment and brought in the educational 
side only indirectly. 

At another time, Frederick Collins 
wrote about six thousand words on a 
travel subject. In the editing of his ar- 
ticle, about half was omitted because of 
space requirements. Going over it para- 
graph by paragraph, he took the com- 
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ments which had been eliminated and re- 
wrote them into another article, with 
which another editor was particularly 
pleased. 

“In studying a magazine,” Frederick 
Collins commented, “it is necessary to 
notice whether the articles are written 
chiefly for their entertainment value, for 
their practical value, or for a combina- 
tion of the two. Because of the different 
angles that magazines present, it is fre- 
quently possible to adapt one subject to 
two different magazines. For instance, af- 
ter interviewing a number of American 
ambassadors in Europe, I wrote up their 
domestic and social life for a woman’s 
magazine. For a popular weekly, I wrote 
on ‘Our Diplomatic Service,’ grouping the 
ambassadors together and handling them 
from a political and masculine, rather 
than from a social and feminine, angle. 

“While I write only one article at a time 
—I have a one-track mind—I am fre- 
quently clipping and gathering material 
for articles to be written anywhere from 
six months to a year later.” 

An interesting factor in Frederick Col- 
lins’ experience as a feature writer is that, 
although he has been in twenty-three 
countries, has traveled over five conti- 
nents, and has covered forty thousand 
miles a year, he has never accepted any 
expense account. It was because of this, 
he believes, that the rate he received for 
feature articles was suddenly doubled. The 
first time he went to Europe to do some 
European articles, the editor with whom 
he had discussed the series stated, “These 
will probably be quite expensive to get, so 
I'll pay you twice what you’ve been ac- 
customed to receiving.” So well did he like 
the series that thereafter the double rates 
he paid were continued throughout his 
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dealings with Collins, thus setting a prec- 
edent for other editors. 

“Had I accepted an expense account,” 
Mr. Collins stated, “I might still be work- 
ing at the same rates at which I started, 
with a hundred dollars thrown in here and 
there for expense money. The psycholog- 
ical effect of not accepting any expense 
account is worth considering.” 

“But,” I protested, “if an editor offers 
to pay a writer’s expenses, should he re- 
fuse?” 

“Yes, he should suggest, instead, a 
higher rate for his articles. That higher 
rate would probably continue thereafter 
as a basis for negotiations, while the ex- 
pense account is only a temporary ex- 
pedient. 

“Yet all these things are immaterial be- 
side the one important thing. The best 
advice that was ever given to writers is— 
Write! Writers talk too much about what 
they are going to write. They spend too 
much time reading over to themselves and 
reading aloud to their friends what they 
have already written. What they need is 
more hours at the typewriter—hours and 
hours and hours of writing and rewriting. 

“Given a reasonable amount of facil- 
ity in writing, any person can succeed if 
he will make a “nine to five” job of writ- 
ing. No matter where I am, I always sit 
down at the typewriter at a quarter after 
eight in the morning and work until about 
four. Frequently, in addition, I work from 
ten in the evening until about two. And 
so you see, I know what I am talking 
about when I say that what is needed 
above everything else, to make a success 
of the job of free-lancing, is to make a 
real job of it, with more and more time 
spent in actual writing.” 


Miss Albert has prepared a number of interviews with leading 
editors which will appear in early numbers of Tue Writer. An 
interview with Henry Howland, editor of Century, will be 
printed in February. 
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‘Hail and Farewell” 


¢¢ A FTER forty-five or thereabouts, it 


is inevitable that a writer should 
cease to develop as a writer, just as he 
ceases to develop as a mammal. No one 
of his faculties, whatsoever else may 
happen to them, can improve after that 
all-arresting date. Some few—though not 
many authors, it more or less inexplicably 
appears,—begin to fail earlier. But the 
average writer has reached his peak at, 
to my finding, forty; and with favoring 
luck, with all that he has learned of 
technique to counterbalance a perhaps 
lessened exuberance in creative power, he 
may retain that peak for some years. 
Yet this retention profits him little. He 
has nothing new to give; and you may 
look henceforward to get from him no 
surprises.” 

So writes James Branch Cabell in the 
epilogue to what he chooses to call his 
last book, “The Way of Ecben.” And 
the air is now filled with the crackle of 
retorts. 

Arthur Brisbane growls that “A cab- 
bage gets old in a few weeks, an oak tree 
is still young after a hundred years. So 
with men and writers.” 

John Dewey mildly deprecates: “Quite 
naturally, being so long past the age 
which he mentions, I should be sorry to 
believe that he is correct in his view.” 

And John Erskine: “It seems to me 
that art is a question of individuals rather 
than of averages, and I think that Mr. 
Cabell greatly under-estimates his re- 
sources.” 

Otis Skinner believes that “Art doesn’t 
die while the artist’s eye still discerns the 
road to the goal he has set for himself. 
It is only when the artist’s spirit is broken 
and a revolt against life itself possesses 
him that his work becomes lifeless and 
perfunctory. Age has nothing to do with 


it, unless it be accompanied by senility. 
The years bring us wisdom. If in our 
early forties we find ourselves no longer 
unbroken colts—feverish and unrestrained 
—it is merely that we are broken to 
harness and have learned to store our 
surplus energy and become expert in deal- 
ing it out in restrained flow—just so 
much and nothing more.” 

Mr. Skinner goes on to cite the ex- 
amples of Duse and Coquelin, Joseph 
Jefferson and Henry Irving, who played 
superbly up to the very last. 

In an interview in the New York Sun, 
Carl Van Doren asks: “Who can say 
but what the work that comes after fifty 
may not be superior to the work that 
came before fifty? Even though it may 
lack novelty to the present generation... 
future generations, which are not con- 
cerned with a man’s entire output, but 
only his best, may choose the latter work, 
and to them it will be new and fresh. ... 
All great writers of the past turned out 
dozens of books that are now forgotten. 
They are remembered only for a few, and 
these may have been from any period in 
life. 

“. . . I certainly do not believe that 
the mind begins to deteriorate at fifty, 
although it may do so. For that matter, 
it may begin to deteriorate at sixteen, 
and often does. 

“Few men or women write any novels 
that are worth while before they are forty. 
A poetical novel or an autobiographical 
novel—yes. But a detached portrayal of 
life, real development of character, all 
that it takes to make a really great 
novelist, is dependent on maturity, and 
this maturity is seldom reached before 
forty. 

“And then there are the intellects that 
seem to flower later in life. No, there 
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are no rules for this sort of thing, and 
the intellect may flower early or late, for 
a long period or merely a short one. 
Thomas Hardy, in my opinion, is greater 
as a poet than as a novelist, and he turned 
to poetry after he had finished his novels 
at fifty-five. So it doesn’t work even in 
the realm of poetry. 

“As a rule, I believe, great work is done 
slowly, and over long periods. That is 
why I believe that the man of forty has 
not had time to get more than a fair 
start, as a usual thing. For the differ- 
ence between journalism and literature 
lies in the time element. Both classes of 
writers give their impressions of life, but 
the journalist gives fresh and_ vivid 
impressions, which have merely gone 
through his mind as through a sieve, so 
quickly that they have not been particu- 
larly colored or seeped with the peculiarly 
personal, individual quality of that mind. 
The longer they are fertilized, the better 
the writing, as a rule.” 

One more opinion, from Alfred Kreym- 
borg: “The history of music, painting, 
sculpture, philosophy, as well as the his- 
tory of literature, is crowded with ex- 
amples of men who have composed dis- 
tinguished work after forty-five. It is 
even true of poets. Goethe himself wrote 
marvelous love lyrics in his old age. If 
one had no other example, Goethe would 
do. And, to mention but one name in 
other fields, what about Bach, Hokusai, 
Rodin, Tolstoy, Ibsen, Socrates, Darwin? 
I can only come to one conclusion: either 
Cabell has just passed forty-five, or he is 
spoofing us. And I hope he'll go on 
spoofing us for years to come.” 

Mr. Kreymborg suggests examples. It 
may be interesting to seek a few of our 
own, and to examine what Mr. Cabell says 
of four of his contemporaries: 

“Every considerate person must respect 
the genius of Mr. Kipling and of Mr. 
Shaw, of Mr. Wells and Mr. Bennett: yet 
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the publication of a new book by any one 
of them is not, nowadays, an event in 
which it is possible to take real interest. 
It is an event which at bottom we deplore. 
And so is it with every writer whose 
manner has been admirable long enough 
to become familiar. He publishes perforce 
a book which in every essential we have 
already read, time and again. We pur- 
chase, in loyalty to old delight; but we 
labor through the text with a sort of un- 
admitted impatience, by which those 
braver persons who write book reviews 
are irritated far more candidly.” 

Did Mr. Cabell “inwardly deplore” the 
appearance of “Back to Methuselah,” 
written in Shaw’s sixty-fifth year, and 
“Saint Joan,” written in his sixty-eighth? 
We are inclined to doubt that it was in 
“loyalty to old delight” that audiences 
enthusiastically applauded the produc- 
tions of these two plays. 

And while we speak of the lean Irish- 
man, let us remember a leaner Frenchman. 
Voltaire wrote what is considered by 
many to be his best play, ““Mérope,” when 
he was forty-seven. And “Candide,” 
which seems just now to have a greater 
appeal than any of Voltaire’s other 
works, was written when he was sixty- 
five. 

Anatole France produced “Penguin 
Island” at the age of sixty-four. 

Although the exact chronology of 
Dante’s work is difficult to ascertain, it 
can safely be claimed that he wrote much 
of “The Divine Comedy” after he had 
passed forty-five. 

Let us again quote from “The Way of 
Ecben”: “All the available evidence tends 
to show that after fifty every creative 
writer labors in an ever-thickening shadow 
of decadence. There may be exceptions; I 
believe that, if they indeed exist, they are 
few; and, in any case, one does not build 
upon exceptions.” 

Really, to refute Mr. Cabell’s state- 











ment, one would have to make a fairly 
comprehensive survey of writers. We 
have not the space to do that here, but 
it may be worth noting that the “excep- 
tions” we have here cited were not chosen 
for investigation because they lived to a 
ripe old age, but because they produced 
great work. In other words, we made a 
list of celebrities, and proceeded to look 
them up. Of those we chose for inquiry, 
believe us, in the deepest ignorance, not 
one had to be eliminated because he upheld 
Mr. Cabell’s theory. 

However, for the sake of argument, let 
us grant that these artists were excep- 
tions. Mr. Cabell says, “one does not 
build upon exceptions.” Are not all 
great writers, all great creative artists, 
exceptions? And is it not, then, per- 
missible for exceptions to “build upon 
exceptions,” or the examples of excep- 
tions? 

Perhaps the “average writer” does fade 
out at forty-five. But should that gen- 
eral condition lead every writer to con- 
clude that further labor with a type- 
writer after that age is futile? If he 
accepts the theory and lays down his 
pen, is he not admitting that he is only 
average? 

It seems possible that the greater the 
artistic power of the man, the longer will 
be the period over which he creates, grant- 
ing, of course, that his body stands him 
in good stead. 

There is something to be said, too, of 
diversity. Michelangelo approached life 
first from the viewpoint of the painter, 
then of the sculptor, and last of the 
architect. His power never became 
stagnant for lack of new channels. He 
even wrote verse, seized upon words ter- 
rifically as he did marble, and forced 
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them, with infinite labor, to express him. 
He was not so skilful with words as he 
was with the other media he chose, but 
verse gave him one more approach to the 
thing he strove to interpret. Diversity 
is, after all, a matter of power, of crea- 
tive energy. 

But perhaps, as Mr. Kreymborg sug- 
gests, James Branch Cabell is only spoof- 
ing us, and would in his manly way raise 
an eyebrow in slight Virginian amusement 
at this wholly solemn discussion. 

The Los Angeles Saturday Night sug- 
gests: “For twenty years Cabell has given 
us one type of book, based on the mythical 
country of Poictesme, satires for the most 
part, beautifully written, but without soul, 
a combination of irony, mockery, and ridi- 
cule, in which the author does not hesitate 
to jeer at himself as well as to bite his 
thumb at life in general and critics in par- 
ticular. So gifted a man as Cabell should, 
at fifty, be ready to turn from this literary 
trifling, exquisite foolery, as it is, to real 
creative work, of which he is amply ca- 
pable. Let him give us human beings, in- 
stead of half gods and goddesses, endow 
them with the attributes of their kind, set 
them on earth, among their fellow- 
creatures, and show us how they shall re- 
act from the temptations common to us 
all, yielding to or rising above them in 
accordance with the characters treated. 

Mr. Cabell is over-modest. His 
readers do not buy a new book from his 
pen, out of ‘loyalty to old delight,’ nor do 
they labor through the text, as he fears, 
with a ‘sort of unadmitted impatience.’ 
They may hope he will change his theme; 
realizing that he has not yet reached his 
apex of achievement, but who believes he 
has written himself out? No; he is at his 
old tricks—he is spoofing us!” 
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News Writing Stimulates Talent 


By Joun F. Rocue 


Tuis interview with William Bolitho, world-famous colwmnist, is 
reprinted by courtesy of the Editor and Publisher. 


HE peculiar limitations of newspaper 

writing denounced by aspiring au- 
thors of the great American novel as 
chains and shackles binding their literary 
style to prosy routine, are not necessar- 
ily such an inescapable hindrance to good, 
and even brilliant, writing in the estima- 
tion of William Bolitho. Mr. Bolitho, 
whose tri-weekly column in the New York 
World admirably supports his belief, looks 
upon the newspaper as a medium for writ- 
ing that will live after the day’s edition 
is discarded. It has been his experience 
that not only features but news stories 
can impress themselves on the mind of the 
intelligent newspaper reader with the 
same clearness as a passage from a novel, 
a book of essays, or a biography. 

“Newspaper writing is a special form 
of literature,” Mr. Bolitho declared. “The 
greatest writers, if they would submit to 
the discipline of journalism, could write 
for newspapers without losing their souls. 
They could write their very hearts out, if 
they would conform to certain rules. 
Newspaper work ought not to cramp any 
one’s style, although it is more exhaust- 
ing than other forms of literature, be- 
cause of the terrible speed required. 

“My experience with newspaper work 
is that I have always tried to write as if I 
were writing for eternity. People don’t 
forget what they read in the daily press. 
I had this impressed on me at a banquet 
recently at which I met Vilhjalmur Ste- 
fansson, the explorer. In the course of our 
conversation, Mr. Stefansson produced a 
clipping of a piece I had written seven 
years ago. I suppose many other news- 


paper articles are clipped and saved by 
people on whom they make an impres- 
sion.” 

Good reporters do not have to subordi- 
nate their writing talent to their repor- 
torial work; rather they should strive to 
develop their style under the discipline 
of the news room, whenever opportunity 
offers, Mr. Bolitho believes. Many report- 
ers throw away opportunities to be great 
writers, he observed. 

“There is a lot of insistence on the 
‘scoop side of newspaper reporting,’ ” the 
World’s correspondent declared. ‘Too 
much stress seems to be laid on the fact 
that the reporter witnessed or was pres- 
ent on the scene of the subject he is writ- 
ing about. The ‘I was there’ angle is too 
often looked upon as the principal reason 
for writing the story. I don’t think a story 
is any good, if that’s all there is to it. An 
interview with Colonel Lindbergh or Presi- 
dent Hoover isn’t worth anything, if they 
speak banalities. The mere fact that they 
spoke or consented to be interviewed 
doesn’t justify the story. 

“An interview that has always stuck 
in my mind was one with Al Capone in 
the New York Evening World. The re- 
porter, without bringing himself into it, 
just writing a straight account of what 
Capone answered to his questions, made 
the racketeer turn himself inside out. He 
made him show himself up before the pub- 
lic. The way the writer handled the de- 
tails of his interview reminded me of some 
of the most subtle of De Maupassant’s 
stories. 

The age-old belief that the public 
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doesn’t know whether or not a newspaper 
contains good writing and cares less, Mr. 
Bolitho called a false one. 

“The public, I think, does appreciate 
good writing in news stories,” he said, 
“and I have found for a fact that editors 
do appreciate it. If a young fellow turns 
in a piece that is really a bit of ex- 
cellent writing and it does not get the rec- 
ognition he thinks it deserves from his 
editor, it is probably because of the rarity 
of such work among young reporters. The 
editor, perhaps, not expecting anything 
of that kind, does not realize its worth but 
takes it in his stride. For this reason a 
reporter should not despair of eventful 
recognition.” 

Newspapers in general may be looked 
upon by budding novelists and essayists 
as barren ground for the cultivation of a 
literary style, but the tabloids in partic- 
ular, with their limited space and con- 
densed form of writing, are usually be- 
lieved to put a quick end to literary aspi- 
rations. On the contrary, declares Mr. 
Bolitho, the tabloids offer unsurpassed 
opportunities to stylists. 

“I look upon the art of writing for 
tabloids as a most interesting and vital- 
izing form of newspaper work,” he said. 
“Tt’s fascinating, like the rules for a 
Chinese sonnet.” 

Mr. Bolitho did not discuss the tabloids 
with the condescending attitude of distant 
observation. While he is staying in New 
York, he reads daily all three of the me- 
tropolis’ famous tabs, the News, Graphic, 
and Mirror, and told this reporter he is 
very fond of them. He described them as 
“picturesque and interesting as a busy 
street in a cosmopolitan city on Satur- 
day night.” He admires their brief, vivid 
presentation of the news, but thinks they 
could still be improved in their own man- 
ner. In his opinion they could tighten 
their writing even more. 

“The tabloids demand so much vitality 
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from editors and reporters that it is in- 
evitable they should occasionally fall off 
in their writing. They are not, like the 
New York Times, a detailed day-to-day 
chronicle of events. They need an unbe- 
lievable amount of vital force.” 

From a consideration of the high-pow- 
ered, sensational tabloids of this country, 
the philosophical correspondent drifted 
into a discussion of their older relatives 
in England, which, he explained, are in- 
tended principally for circulation among 
the middle-class women. ‘They are not 
comparable to the American tabloids, ex- 
cept in size, he declared, because of their 
entirely different editorial content. 

“T am astonished that no one has con- 
sidered the idea of such a tabloid in this 
country,” he observed. “It seems to me 
that there ought to be a large number of 
women here who would like a paper edited 
generally along tabloid lines, but not quite 
so gory.” 

Comparing the quality of news writing 
in the standard size American news- 
papers with that of the English press, Mr. 
Bolitho has found that, paper against 
paper, the American product is better. 

He expressed the opinion that the Eng- 
lish big circulation papers are poor in 
quality principally because they stem 
from the lower-class American newspapers 
and have not properly adapted the style 
and methods to their own purposes. 

The acme of newspaper writing is 
achieved in France, Mr. Bolitho submit- 
ted. He gave the “grande reportage” of 
the French press as his ideal of complete 
and readable newspaper reporting. This 
“grande reportage,” he said, is compar- 

able to feature writing in this country and 
England, but is done in more commend- 
able fashion. 

“However, please don’t think, because 
of this opinion, that I don’t know what 
news is,” he requested. “If feature writ- 























ing can be combined with a news angle, it 
is great.” 

One reservation Mr. Bolitho made with 
respect to the potentialities of the daily 
press for literary quality in writing was 
concerned with the continual strain of 
the work. 

“Newspaper work need not kill writing 
ability,” he said, “but it is, of course, not 
possible to turn out high quality work ev- 
ery day. The speed and concentration de- 
manded of a reporter or a special writer 
is too great to lead one to expect bril- 
liant or profound writing every day, al- 
though I think even an ordinary news 
story, if written in simple journalistic 
style, is a high-class example of writing. 
Not only does it demand exact accuracy 
of details, but it must contain some, al- 
most epigrammatic, boiled-down para- 
graph that gives the pith and meaning of 
the entire story. Writing a news story de- 
mands that one keep both eyes open and 
work constantly to boil it down to its es- 
sentials. It forbids the use of cliché 
phrases. Newspaper writing is the most 
strenuous of all brain work. When you’re 
writing a news story, the sweat should 
actually pour down your face.” 

From the quiet vantage point of his 
farm near Avignon, Mr. Bolitho has had 
splendid opportunities to observe those 
newspaper men and free-lance writers who 
have migrated to the heaven of most ar- 
tistic folk, Provence, to spend their time 
writing and delving in the depths of their 
souls. Many of them have dreamed of 
such an existence since they learned how 
to arrange words in coherent sequence. 
The great drawback to such an existence, 
Mr. Bolitho philosophized, is that they 
keep right on dreaming, while the “great 
work” remains undone. 

“I think the writers and artists who 
form colonies along the Mediterranean 
as an escape from the clatter of modern 
existence just drop out of life,” the 
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World’s columnist declared. “All such 
colonies deceive themselves as to cultural 
and intellectual standards two weeks after 
they are founded. They gradually lay 
aside their ambitions and hopes and get 
down to bridge, cocktails, and gossip. It’s 
a very pleasant way of dying without 
knowing it. 

“Of course, I think any writer who feels 
the noise of the city is too great for con- 
centration and hinders his work is justi- 
fied in going away somewhere by himself. 
He may go anywhere, but he must go by 
himself.” 

Mr. Bolitho is a follower of his own ad- 
vice. He lives near Avignon with Mrs. 
Bolitho most of the year and divides his 
time between literary work and farming. 
He has gone as far as possible to bar dis- 
tracting elements from his quarters, and 
his house does not even contain a pack of 
cards. He writes his column for the New 
York World from the seclusion of this 
retreat, and in his tri-weekly disserta- 
tions deals analytically and philosophi- 
cally either with subjects in the news or 
with abstract ideas which draw his in- 
quisitive intellect to them. 

Justifying a column of such a frankly 
“high-brow” nature as his in a daily news- 
paper, Mr. Bolitho declared: 

“My experience has shown that there is 
quite a large public among newspaper 
readers for serious writing and stiff read- 
ing—what I term ‘intellectual roughage.’ 
People will dig into you, if they know 
you’re sincere. But it would be impossible 
to do such writing seven times a week.” 

Mr. Bolitho’s career has been, in his 
own words, “the very muddled and com- 
plicated history of a man who’s taken 
anything that turned up. It has been a 
long way on foot, so to speak, from the 
beginning to a New York column.” 

He was born in South Africa and was 
initiated into reporting at the age of 
thirteen, when he was assigned to get the 
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names of winners in a temperance féte. 
He worked for the Manchester Guardian 
in 1919, covering the Peace Conference, 
and during his work on that assignment 
acted as liaison correspondent for the 
French press. Then he got tired reporting 
the conference and declares that it bored 
him stiff. So he quit. 

The World at that time asked him to 
write some articles for it in London, and 
the connection led to his present engage- 
ment as columnist. He has had several 
books published, among them “Italy Un- 
der Mussolini,” “Cancer of Empire,” 
“Murder for Profit,” and his latest and 
longest, “Twelve Against the Gods,” just 
published. 











He has visited the United States sev- 
eral times, but has only been on the “main 
land” of America twice—once when he 
went to Washington and another time 
when he made a brief visit to Hoboken to 
see Christopher Morley’s play, “After 
Dark.” 

Summing up his view of newspaper work 
in a short paragraph, he said: “A news- 
paper career is like the stage. There are 
opportunities, promotions, excitement, 
flattery, vanity, and all the glamorous at- 
tractions of the theatre, without, of 
course, the glory. Only super-reporters, 
like Swope and a few others, taste the 
joys of applause and praise equal to the 
rewards of the stage.” 





NOTES ON 


I have long wished to comment on my 
own stories. Since this book is about Sin- 
cerity, I will follow the impulse. 

A strictly up-to-date sincerity was my 
theme. Men before us have wished to be 
sincere, but we wish it in a different way, 
since we have learned that our souls labor 
under repressions and inhibitions. To be 
sincere nowadays, to bring the outer world 
into harmony with the inner, to be all of 
a piece, to be ourselves—we need only to 
cast off our fetters. 

In other words, we were the first to dis- 
cover that sincerity will come of itself 
when we break loose. To put it in a meta- 
phor, if we could get rid of our relatives, 
we could play the violin. 

While I was writing about modern sin- 
cerity, I had in mind that older definition 
of the virtue, not as a release but as the 
most difficult of all arts—an art doubly 
difficult, since it involves tact. This defi- 
nition, though now worn to obscurity, I 
hope, may have come to your mind also, 


SINCERITY 


as you read, and furnished moderate en- 
joyment as stage-setting or contrast. 

But the pursuit of sincerity, whether 
as a release or as an art, is complicated by 
our natural gift for fooling ourselves. Of 
some people this may not be true, but it is 
true of that large majority, the vulgar, 
to which the author and his characters 
belong. With infinite suppleness we adjust 
our theories and our conscience to what 
we have done, or to what others have done 
to us. We even call this adjustment a 
progress in self-expression. And why not? 
If sincerity is a harmony between what we 
are and what we do, why must we always 
begin at the harder end and change our 
conduct? If our conduct is more natural 
than our ideals, why not change our 
ideals? 

Please hear in this question no cynical 
accent. For worth-while people, conduct 
is the thing to modify, the ideal remains 
unshaken.—F rom a Postscript written by 
John Erskine for the next edition of 
“Sincerity.” 
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HERE is a great personal loss to 

Tue Waiter in the passing of Dallas 
Lore Sharp, who died at his home in Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, November 29, 1929. 
His interest in the work of the magazine 
was always heartening, and added us to 
the legion of those who owe much to his 
never-failing inspiration. 

Although Professor Sharp won a world- 
wide audience as a naturalist, educator, 
and author, the students who flocked to 
his writing courses at Boston University 
will feel that they benefited most by 
coming under his direct influence. In 
addition to his regular college courses, he 
became a pioneer in university extension 
work, so that countless older men and 
women were able to attend his lectures. 
Yet with all this generous expenditure of 
himself in teaching, he found time for the 
nature writing which ranks him with John 
Burroughs and Henry Thoreau. Un- 
doubtedly his ability to do so much writing 
in a crowded life is explained by his re- 
peated advice to would-be writers: 

“If you would make a habit of the paragraph 
habit, you would be amazed to discover what a 
world of industry can be done on a paragraph 
a day. Emerson did it. He put them all in a 
drawer and when he wanted an essay, he took 
them out and put them together. Most of the 


books of the world are written a paragraph here 
and one there.” 


Professor Sharp always advised against 
hurried writing. Thus: 


“Don’t be afraid to take time to work the thing 
over before sending your manuscript out. Read 
it over with a pencil to see how much you can cut 
out of it. See how many pairs of adjectives you 
can cut. Go over it once more for verbs. Go all 
over it and substitute concrete words. It will 
improve your style and vividness. The curse of 
most good writing is smoothness. Beware of 
being too glib.” 


Dallas Lore Sharp 
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Much of his amazing success in aiding 
students to place so much work for pub- 
lication may be found in Professor Sharp’s 
insistence that they always keep in mind 
the particular publication for which they 
wished to write. He believed in keeping 
your own high standards of writing, but 
in fitting them to the needs of the editor 
and the interest of the public. 

It is significant that, in spite of the ex- 
igencies of a college position in which 
many people would have let their own 
talents be swamped eventually, he carried 
on his own original interests always. 
How often he said: “I don’t care who the 
writer is, he must keep in contact with 
elementary things. It keeps one not only 
simple, but it keeps one filled with the 
power of wonder. And just as long as 
you can wonder, you can write.” He was 
a constant example of his statement: 
“Behold, I make all things new.’ That 
is the writer’s prerogative.” 

This sense of wonder is very evident in 
his last contribution to Tue Writer 
(May, 1929), written a short time after 
his return from Panama, and accom- 
panied by his note, saying, “We have had 
a wonderfully interesting time in the 
jungle, and I hope much will come of it.” 

And much will come of it, because we 
are told there is material so near com- 
pletion that Mrs. Sharp (the beloved 
“Daphne” who did so much to shape the 
family routine to his interests) will be 
able to put it into form for publication. 
Thus we can say of him, as has been said 
of Thomas Hardy: “He is not really 
dead. No great writer is dead as long 
as his works live.” 


B. W. S. 
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Being Ourselves 


F authors would only try to write like 
themselves! The old phrase often 
rises to mind when one is immersed in 
the muddle of current fiction. But is it 
easy to write “like oneself”? It seems to 
us one of the hardest things in the world. 
In the first place, the definition of what 
you mean by “writing like yourself” can- 
not be narrow. There is a slang expres- 
sion of the day, “Be yourself.” It is 
a characteristic American phrase for 
“Away with buncombe and hypocrisy. 
You are saying one thing to me and you 
are really thinking and feeling others. 
You are in the grip of a half-baked theory. 
Snap out of it! What do you really feel 
and think? That is what I want to know.” 
Often, however, in these kaleidoscopic 
days of life in great cities (where they 
no longer burn much gas except for cook- 
ing) the phrase is loosely used to mean 
“Cut loose from all those inhibitions of 
yours! Take the lid off! Get down to the 
primitive!” In a sense, we suppose, if all 
people suddenly descended to acting like 
savages or mere animals they would be 
“being themselves” with a vengeance; for, 
as is well known, the primitive is usually, 
with most people, not so far below the 
surface as it seems. 

Civilization, however, with all its crimes 
upon its head, has evolved for society a 
working basis, a network of conventions 
and laws that enable us all to get along 
together with a certain amount of amity 
and live according to our own predilec- 
tions without interfering too much with 
the other fellow. Mankind has been accus- 
tomed to this necessary bondage for so 
long that mankind is being itself quite 
as much in its second-nature acceptance 
of the working-basis as it is in the occa- 
sional upheaval of the social wrongs and 
injustices that laws and conventions will 


always breed. And a writer does not, 
necessarily, have to present life in the 
raw and human nature at its most 
barbaric, in order to “write like himself.” 
That is obvious. The injunction should 
be, rather, to write always out of one’s 
actual chief interest, in terms even more 
characteristic of the individual than his 
gestures, his mannerisms of speech. The 
main trouble with writing of the day is 
that too much of it is done to serve this 
or that ulterior motive, the chief motive 
usually being the making of money. Some 
writers are fortunate enough to be able 
to make money simply by writing exactly 
what they wish to write in their own way. 
But a large class of writers are today 
given over to “studying the market,” con- 
cocting a product that does not represent 
them at all, but that has to it a shrewd 
salability. We are not saying that we do 
not understand their problem, if they are 
determined to earn their livings by their 
typewriters, and some of them may learn 
as they go along and develop their gifts 
in a way that enables them to break free 
from time-serving and actually begin to 
create out of themselves. This happens 
not infrequently. And even in writing-to- 
formula, a high level of craftsmanship is 
often attained. But the general run of 
the material turned out is without val- 
idity, because it was not fashioned in re- 
sponse to the dictates of the author’s 
most burning interest. Great writing “has 
to be,” it itches in the breast of the writer 
until his bosom must be purged of the 
perilous stuff. 

The reply to that is usually that the 
poets, for instance, who used to sit and 
wait for inspiration, as they then called 
it, were but rarely visited by the genuine 
spirit of delight. But we are not advo- 
cating laziness. One does not become a 
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violinist by never touching a violin. One 
must exert effort in the pursuit of any 
art, profit by mistakes, be continually 
learning. The great thing is to find and 
cleave to what one honestly believes best 
expresses a definite inner urge. It may 
take the form of a bitterly realistic story, 
of comic light verse, of an essay on 
thimbles. If that seems absurd, we can 
only say that literature is a house of 
many mansions. The desire to write non- 
sense verse is quite as authentic as the 
desire to compose an epic. Only, even in 
the most frivolous forms of literature, the 
frivolity conveyed must actually be part 
and parcel of the human temperament 
conveying it. 

There is another aspect to this argu- 
ment. Often when we say, “Why doesn’t 
Jones write like himself?” he may be writ- 
ing far more like himself than we realize. 
We snap-judge his nature from certain 
superficial characteristics. We do not 
really know the inner man. He may give 
to us in conversation an impression of 
sapience that he really has not. He may 
possess a charm of manner that masks 
actual stupidity. The stupidity comes 
out in the writing, where he is unable to 
translate into words the charm of his 
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manner, a matter of looks and gestures. 
Yes, we are frequently wrong about 
writers as we meet them. The Goldsmiths 
are always around us also, “writing like 
angels,” but— 

This self, anyway, is protean, a contra- 
dictory puzzle. It is a composite. The 
versatile man can frequently write several 
kinds of thing equally well. In both kinds 
he is being himself. And if we ask one 
sort of writer for another sort of writing, 
it is frequently like saying to one of ordi- 
nary decent conventions, “You will be 
more yourself if you walk around naked.” 
Unfortunately, ruining self-consciousness 
would be upon him even before uncon- 
sciousness probably supervened. 

We remain interested in all the stream- 
of-consciousness work being done, in all 
the sounding of the depths of human 
nature. But that is only one way of 
portraying human nature in fiction. And 
many ways hold up a mirror. The thing 
to do is to find the road that is actually 
your own road. And, as we said in the 
beginning, it is not an easy thing. Man 
is too deeply misunderstanding of himself. 
It is difficult to be “natural” in the fullest 
sense of the term. 


(Courtesy of Saturday Review of Literature) 


GRANDEUR OF GHOSTS 


When I have heard small talk about great men 

I climb to bed; light my two candles; then 

Consider what was said; and put aside 

What Such-a-one remarked and Someone-else replied. 


They have spoken lightly of my deathless friends, 

(Lamps for my gloom, hands guiding where I stumble.) 
Quoting, for shallow conversational ends, 

What Shelley shrilled, what Blake once wildly muttered... . 


How can they use such names and be not humble? 
I have sat silent; angry at what they uttered. 

The dead bequeathed them life; the dead have said 
What these can only memorize and mumble. 


Siegfried Sassoon in 


“The Heart’s Journey.” 
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R. Austin Freeman 


HESE may be sophisticated times in 

the world of readers. But it is diffi- 
cult to believe, when one glances through 
the latest sample of the only fiction that 
is read the world over by ragamuffin and 
king alike. The average blood-curdling 
crime-thriller differs little from the dime 
novel of other days. The style of English 
differs not at all, to judge from this 
typical sentence in the latest book (at 
this writing) by a prolific mystery writer: 
“If she were a thief and murderess,” said 
Jack doggedly, “I love her.” 

Obviously, the power of the average 
mystery writer still lies in telling a yarn 
that renders his audience spellbound. Yet 
the plausibility of many such yarns, judg- 
ing from several recent best-sellers, is so 
thin that their authors might do better 
if they tried to write a few solutions of 
actual murders that, to all appearances, 
baffle the police of New York and Boston. 

Happily, however, there are several 
authors who do not aim for mushroom 
popularity, and whose carefully planned 
fiction belongs with the classics. Conan 
Doyle and Van Dine are assured a place 
in the small group of immortals that in- 
cludes Hugo and De Maupassant. And to 
that list will doubtless be added the name 
of R. Austin Freeman. 

As creator of the Dr. Thorndyke detec- 
tive stories, Dr. Freeman brings to the 
writing of his scientific literary work an 
amazing knowledge of medicine, of law, 
and of criminology. That his scientific 
methods are accurate is proved by the 
following extract from a letter to his 


publishers : 


“The French police have set up, at the Sfreté 
in Paris, laboratories exactly similar to those of 
Dr. Thorndyke. They have there the dust-ex- 
tractor, microscopes, the copying camera, and 
even the portable research-case for the investiga- 
tor to take with him. I am not suggesting that 


they have borrowed Thorndyke’s methods, but as 
he was at work more than a score of years ago— 
they have developed on parallel lines.” 

Dr. Freeman’s knowledge of law and 
science is recognized by such experts as 
Osborn, who, in his work on the laws of 
evidence, “The Problem of Proof,” in- 
cludes the Thorndyke books in his list of 
authorities on evidence. And his skill 
with words is shown in this careful de- 
scription that opens his book, “A Certain 
Dr. Thorndyke” : 


“The tropic moon shone brightly on the village 
of Adaffia in the Bight of Benin as a fishing-canoe 
steered warily through the relatively quiet surf 
of the dry season towards the steep beach. Out 
in the roadstead an anchored barque stood u 
sharply against the moonlit sky, the yellow spa 
of her a light glimmering warmly, and a 
white shape dimly discernible in the approaching 
canoe hinted of a visitor from the sea. Soon the 
little craft, hidden for a while in the white smother 
of a breaking wave, emerged triumphant and 
pushed her pointed nose up the beach; the occu- 
pants leaped out and, seizing her by her inturned 
gunwales, hauled her forthwith out of reach of 
the following wave.” 

Ferreting out information about this 
“intellectual aristocrat” of the mystery 
writers is almost as difficult as solving one 
of his own puzzling plots. He prefers to 
let his work speak for him, and sidesteps 
all publicity, immersing himself in his writ- 
ing, combined with a small practice at his 
home in Gravesend, England. His pub- 
lishers tell us that “he was born in that 
Paradise of literary criminals and de- 
tectives, London, as one who reads his 
carefully detailed descriptions of London 
streets, landmarks, restaurants, byways, 
and buildings, may infer. As a boy, he 
attended the regulation private schools of 
the city, and at eighteen began his pro- 
fessional training at the Middlesex Medi- 
cal College. Six years later he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. His first professional appoint- 
ment was house-physician in the Middlesex 
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Hospital, where he soon advanced to head 
surgeon in the throat and ear depart- 
ment.” 

Then followed his experiences in Africa, 
on the shores of which he first landed 
nearly forty years ago. He was twenty- 
three when he was sent, as Assistant Co- 
lonial Surgeon, to Accra on the Gold 
Coast. There he struggled to end the 
pestilence of blackwater fever that gripped 
the town. The following year Freeman be- 
came medical officer, naturalist, and sur- 
veyor attached to an inland mission to 
Ashanti ar 1 Jaman. On his return to the 
Coast, he was made a member of the 
Anglo-German Boundary Commission for 
Togoland, but he missed that experience 
because, while waiting at Ketta for the 
Commission to assemble, he was attacked 
by the prevalent blackwater fever and 
eventually invalided home “unfit for 
further service in West Africa.” About 
five years were spent in medical practice 
in England, and as Deputy Medical 
Officer of the “Tombs” prison of London. 
A complete breakdown in health then 
caused him to turn to writing for a liveli- 
hood. 

Out of the varied experiences of his 
life, Dr. Freeman has written two scien- 
tific books, “Travels and Life in Ashanti 
and Jaman,” and “Social Decay and Re- 
generation,” (the latter book containing 
an introduction by Havelock Ellis), and 
a number of other stories and novels, be- 
sides creating the new type of detective 
fiction built around the medico-legal ex- 
pert, Dr. Thorndyke. The author writes 
of his dominant living character: 


“Dr. Thorndyke was not based on any person, 
real or fictitious. He was deliberately invented. 
In a professional sense, he may have been sug- 
gested to me by Dr. Alfred Swayne Taylor (the 
father of radical Jurisprudence), whose great 
work on that subject I studied closely when I 
was a student. But his personality was designed 
in accordance with certain principles and what 
I believed to be the probabilities as to what such 
a man would be like. As mental and bodily 
characters are usually in harmony, a fine intellect 
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tending to be associated with fine physique, I 
made him tall, strong, active, and keen-sighted. 
As he was a man of acute intellect and sound 
judgment, I decided to keep him free from eccen- 
tricities, such as are usually associated with an 
ill-balanced mind and to endow him with the 
dignity of presence, appearance, and manner 
appropriate to his high professional and social 
standing. Especially T decided to keep him per- 
fectly sane and normal.” 


We are told further, by his publishers, 
that “practically every conclusion of Dr. 
Thorndyke is the result of an actual ex- 
periment by Dr. Freeman. Before writ- 
ing the story of “The Red Thumb Mark,’ 
which conclusively proves that a finger- 
print is easier to forge than a written 
signature, and thereby challenges the in- 
fallibility of the whole finger-print method 
of detection, Freeman actually made a set 
of stamps with which he was able to re- 
produce his own finger-prints. He estab- 
lished a sand clue in another story by 
visiting a sponge warehouse and making 
photo-micrographs of sand from the 
clothing of warehousemen. The wood 
dust in ‘A Certain Dr. Thorndyke’ came 
from a worm-eaten sparrow-hawk block 
in his own workshop, dust which he not 
only examined microscopically, but indi- 
vidual grains of which he measured with 
a micrometer. Dr. Freeman is aided in 
these manual experiments by a rather 
unusual dexterity. He is skilled in several 
crafts; he is a competent landscape and 
marine painter, a sculptor—or rather a 
modeler in a small way, a good plaster 
moulder, a worker in wood and metal, and 
is able to bind a book in leather, tool and 
cut the cover, and engrave the necessary 
brass-finishing tools.” 

“Jack of all trades, master of none” 
evidently does not apply to this author. 
We recommend his fiction as a model to 
every student of mystery writing. S. S. 
Van Dine says, “In short, Dr. Freeman’s 
books belong to the ‘classics’ of this 
special genre.” 


B. W. S. 
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The readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment, discussing articles appearing in Tue Writer, or mak- 
ing helpful suggestions to writers. Letters should be addressed 
to “The Writer’s Forum.” Letters that do not contain name and 
address will not be considered, nor can we guarantee to print all 
letters received. No letters will be returned unless a request to 
do so is accompanied by a stamped, return envelope. 


THE WRITER’S TOOLS 


Editor, the Forum: 


“Neither wise men nor fools can work without 
tools.” The writer’s work-bench is his desk— 
his tools are his pen, blotters, clips, etc. 

Unless manuscripts are enclosed in heavy 
envelopes, the edge becomes torn and soiled. I 
save every strong envelope, also cardboard for 
pictures. Labels serve to reseal them and the 
jabels that bear lines for the address of sender 
are pasted over the old address and plain labels 
over the cancelled stamps and return address. 
All my illustrations and manuscripts that must 
not be folded, go out in those. 

Sometimes one wishes to clip a short message to 
the editor, or an illustration to the article. And 
in writing, how often we need to clip an idea to 
the page so that it can be inserted later. The 
pin is also a twin sister to the clip in its useful- 
ness. It comes into play when I have to revise 
an article at the editor’s suggestion. On can slash 
and pin together and save so much hunting for 
dissected portions of the original manuscript. 

In two large ledgers I paste all the articles 
to which I wish to refer at times. These discus- 
sions are for reference and inspiration. I also 
add any quotations that appeal, also jokes. All 
writers need several such scrap books. Another 
book or ledger gives the location of every manu- 
script—how many times it has knocked at the 
editor’s door, etc. Another contains the addresses 
of all of the markets I have ever heard of that 
relate to my particular type of writing. In addi- 
tion, it has remarks concerning each publication 
clipped from four journals for writers. In a 
separate notebook are titles for future articles. 

My dictionary is on my desk—and it is well 
used, also Roget’s Thesaurus. A book of quota- 
tions and a market guide have proved indispen- 
sable. I lately purchased Pulnam’s Complete Book 
of Quotations. It has supplied just the right 
proverb or quotation at times to make the article 
more forceful. 

Filed nearby are magazines I “want to write 


for.” If I need a little atmosphere, I take a copy 
of the periodical and try to get an idea of the 
style this paper prefers. A glance into the pages 
soon gives me an idea of et is wanted. If I 
am trying to get something into a certain maga- 
zine, I read it religiously and try to absorb the 
method of treatment, reserve the copies, and 
study them often. 

My letter file is always at hand. I much prefer 
knowing the name of every editor and addressing 
manuscripts or communications to him. His per- 
sonality and needs are revealed by his letters 
which I read from time to time. 

Paper weights hold my various sheets in place. 
Scratch pads permit me to jot down ideas that 
I must include in the articles, as sometimes the 
ideas come tumbling over one another entirely out 
of order. My manuscript paper is at hand—I 
never allow myself to run out of it. Blotters are 
always in one pigeonhole; a knife for sharpening 
a pencil, and a bottle of ink that is satisfactory, 
(as I write the original in longhand.) Rubber 
bands hold my packet of letters together so that 
none will slip out in the mailing. My stamped 
envelopes and a book of stamps are in my pigeon- 
hole, and I intend to add a pair of scales to in- 
dicate the exact amount of postage needed. An 
embosser or stamp with name and address on it 
will also save hours of time. 

A wire basket holds returned manuscripts and 
unanswered letters, but they never lie there long, 
for I pride myself on being prompt, as my tools 
are right at hand and that is an inspiration to 
attend to my work promptly. 

Some one may say, “Well, what has a clip or a 
paper weight to do with a good article?” What 
is the chisel to the sculptor, the brush to the 
painter? A hammer, a saw, with a mind back of 
them, can construct the most elegant example of 
fine architecture. Therefore, I find it best not 
to ignore these “little things.” 

Ruth Peck McLeod. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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SHORT, SNAPPY LEADS ARE THE THING 


Editor, the Forum: 


“Stop beginning news articles with long sen- 
tences. They are deadly and discourage readers. 
Articles must positively begin with short, snappy 
sentences which relate interesting facts and arouse 
the reader’s interest.” 

These instructions have just been issued by 
William Randolph Hearst to all editors of Hearst 
newspapers. And every news-writer, whether 
employed on a Hearst paper or not, will find the 
advice good. For the old fashioned “clothes-line” 
lead, in which the reporter attempted to tell the 
whole story, is virtually passé. In fact, many 
metropolitan newspapers now have the rule, “No 
lead must contain more than thirty words.” 

New reporters, however, keep on writing those 
lengthy, complicated, and involved leads which 
leave their readers in a state of bewilderment. 
Perhaps, our journalism schools are partly to 
blame. At any rate, few books on journalism 
have given the short lead sufficient emphasis. In- 
stead, many of them have devoted pages to 
“multiple” leads and others equally complicated, 
and have ignored the abbreviated type. 

Consequently, the student news-writer is apt to 
think that these long all-inclusive leads are the 
thing, until he turns in a few and the city editor 
hands them back with the terse command, 
“Shorten your lead sentences.” 

It is just as easy to break your leads into short 
sentences as it is to write the old-fashioned, con- 
fusing kind, once you get the hang of it. Writing 
leads is mainly a matter of habit. 

One of the most popular types of abbreviated 
leads, the “snapper lead,” has been employed by 
certain metropolitan dailies for several years. It 


consists of a short line which suggests the story, 
then a second paragraph in which important 


details are summed up in less than thirty words. 
Here is one: 


Canada to Mexico in thirteen hours! 


This was the non-stop, non-refueling record 
made by “Tex” Rankin, Oregon aviator, when he 
landed at Agua Caliente, Mexico, last night. 


The question lead is also good for short human- 
interest stories. A sample follows: 


Who said our daughters of the “Jazz Age” 
have no endurance? 


Cynics of our modern civilization were dis- 
credited today when ten Southern California girls 
paddled a 27-foot canoe from Catalina to Los 


Angeles harbor—a feat probably not accomplished 
since 1679. 


These examples, picked at random from some of 
the leading newspapers of the country, merely 
hint at interest-arousing possibilities in short 
leads, 

Perhaps one of the best ways to learn to write 
short leads is to clip good examples, paste them 
in a scrap book, and practice writing similar ones. 
Another beneficial practice is to clip long, involved 
leads from newspapers that are not so modern 
and rewrite them into short, snappy leads. Do 
not permit yourself to be satisfied with your first 
efforts; keep trying until you have really worked 
out short sentence leads that tell the story con- 


cisely and effectively. It is not easy, but that is 
the real way to learn. 


W. L. Roper. 
Glendale, California, 


THE ENGLISH MARKET FOR CRIME STORIES 


Editor, the Forum: 

The young American writer wishing to get a 
footing in the English magazine market can best 
do so via the crime story. The proportion of 
American crime stories in English magazines is 
rapidly increasing, and this is traceable to the 
fact that the British public is being attracted to 
the swiftly-moving crime story by the large num- 
ber of American magazines circulating in Eng- 
land. A study of the English market will reveal 
certain points common to the acceptable American 
story. 

The English magazine public takes its reading 
solemnly and seriously. It detests unnecessary 
oaths and frowns upon language which has a ring 
of brutality in it. It is not squeamish, but it is 
essentially an educated and cultured public with 
the woman reader paramount. Dozens of stories 
published in American magazines could be toned 
down to suit the rather less avid appetite of the 
English reader. And it is in the crime story that 
the young author “lets himself go”—with dis- 


astrous results as far as the English market is 
concerned. 
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A love-interest (deftly introduced, if it be 
not the dominant theme) adds enormously to the 
chances of a crime story for the English market. 
For this reason new writers should make their 
first attempts with stories of this kind. The Red 
Magazine (fortnightly) and the Novel, The 
Corner, The Premier and The Twenty-Story 
(monthly) are constantly publishing work of this 
type. 

The average English reader knows a good deal 
about New York and Chicago, though he may 
never have been in America. The newspapers 
supply him almost daily with news of these great 
cities. Consequently, he is more vitally interested 
in a story whose action takes place in either or 
both of these centers than he would be in one 
which had a humbler setting. Nine tenths of the 
crime stories published in England have one or 
other of these cities as a stage. 

The hall-mark of good literary style is sim- 
plicity. The English reader does not admire 
extravagant word pictures or similes, such as “He 
crunched out of the room,” or “The crowd 
vanished like the scum on boiling syrup.” Again, 
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time should not always be divided into “split 
seconds.” Points like this, which seem unimpor- 
tant, are really of far-reaching effect. 

Story lengths must be watched, as each English 
magazine has its limits. There is very little 
demand for stories of more than 5,000 words. Per- 
haps 3,500 words is the best length for a crime 
story, but a good, compact story of 2,000 to 2,500 
words will slip in almost anywhere. 

As a matter of general policy, young writers 
should not shoot, stab, or otherwise murder their 
policemen. The English reader loves his police- 
man simply because he thinks he is rather a 
stupid, but kindly, fellow, and he subconsciously 
loves the American counterpart. A story which 
opens with the murder of a guiltless policeman 
(as many American stories do) makes the English 
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reader shudder—and editors are reluctant to 
serve this fare to their readers. Swift action, 
literary cleanliness, compact and well-defined plot 
—these are the three essentials. 

Women writers have an excellent chance of 
reaching the English public. The crime element 
in the stories will, of course, be lighter—such as 
the stenographer heroine who thwarts a robbery 
or brings the murderer of her old employer to 
book; the variations of the home triangle drama; 
the heroine unwittingly leagued with a gang of 
criminals. The Novel Magazine is one which 
should be studied by every American woman 
writer, as it will give pointers to the general de- 
mand of British editors. 

Hugh Mountain. 
London, England. 


LEARNING TO WRITE A STORY 


Editor, the Forum: 

Though believing that fiction will pay us bet- 
ter in the long run, we young writers are often 
inclined to put off any serious work in connec- 
tion with it, especially if we are being fairly suc- 
cessful in the sale of articles. But if we are to 
make any headway, a definite plan of work must 
be made and a resolution to devote a fixed amount 
of our time to fiction. 

I began my course of self-instruction by reading 
and making a written synopsis of one published 
short story every day. I chose the better class 
magazines, and especially the stories in them by 
unknown authors. For the time being, I reso- 
lutely put this exercise before my other work. 

A fortnight later I took the next step. I read 
my story per day and, taking that as my example, 
I thought out a plot. To begin with, part of 
my own prospective story would be like my copy; 
that is, the beginning would be the same, or the 
setting, or one incident from the other would be 
included. The solution had always to be differ- 
ent. But after a fairly short time, I found that 
reading the story simply set my brain working, 
and a plot which in no way resembled the printed 
story would develop while reading, with the as- 
sistance of marginal notes regarding possible de- 
nouement, etc. 

While writing the plot synopsis, which ran 
from 250 to 500 words, I numbered every fresh 
turn in the story to ensure the inclusion of suf- 
ficient incidents. 


All this may sound like a great deal of work, 
especially to those whose time is limited, but I 
did not find it so in reality. Sometimes, of 
course, the devising of a plot took longer than 
usual, but after about three weeks’ practice, the 
average length of time taken to read the story 
and think out the new one lay between twenty- 
five minutes and an hour. 

At first, according to my plan of work, I pro- 
duced six plots a week. Later I reduced the 
number to four. I did not by any means write 
them all up. Once the synopsis was in my book, 
I thought no more about it for about ten days. 
Then I read each of them through, putting a red 
mark against any that seemed at all possible; 
and these, of course, had to be entirely different 
from the printed story which had served me as a 
starting-point. 

I found this reading through after a lapse of 
days useful because by that time I had often 
forgotten the denouement of a plot written 
straight off and not read over; and, therefore, 
if I, myself, were puzzzled as to the development, 
it seemed to me to have possibilities. Also, I 
could judge the whole idea better since it struck 
me as something fresh. I seldom failed to find 
one plot in the week’s work which I thought worth 
writing up, and this I endeavoured to complete 
and despatch within a fortnight. 

C. Falcon. 


London, England. 
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Tue American Caravan—257 Fourth 
Ave., New York, is now reading manu- 
script for the fourth volume to be pub- 
lished in the fall of 1930. For the editors, 
Lewis Mumford urges writers to submit 
fresh, experimental material, either short 

\ novels, plays, stories and poems, either 
singly or in groups, essays, and dialogues. 
No MSS. should be over 40,000 words 
and should reach the editors, as above, 
care of the Macaulay Company, on or 
before February 1, 1930. Final choice 
will be made by March 15, 1930. 


Brack Masx—578 Madison Ave., New 
York, wants “crime fiction” dealing with 
the conflict between right and wrong. 
Joseph T. Shaw, the editor, avoids, how- 
ever, the “older form of the so-called de- 
tective story, having as it sole motivation 
the crime and its solution. We emphasize 
characterization, as well as plausibility 
and convincingness.” 


Coxutrer’s—250 Park Ave., New York, 
needs particularly “gay stories of young 
love, preferably with smart background.” 
General fiction requirements unchanged: 
length never above 6,000 words; favors 








The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A continuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be found on the inside covers of THe Writer. 
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optimistic stories, with prejudice against 
the gruesome or sardonic. Mr. Chenery, 
the editor, is always looking for good 
short stories, 1,200 words or under; also 
is “particularly anxious to find writers 
capable of effective brevity.” Articles 
must be of unusual importance to “break” 
2,500 to 3,500 words length. Uses timely 
MSS. from, or interviews with, authorita- 
tive specialists or persons in the public 
eye. “Rarely purchases articles from un- 
knowns, unless having extraordinary 
merit.” No essays, sketches, articles with 
sectional appeal; rarely interested in 
travel articles. Serials, 60,000 to 100,000 
words, divisible into 7,000 word install- 
ments. Pays about $500 for a first short 
story, $250 up for articles. Denver Lind- 
ley, associate editor. 


Country Home—250 Park Ave., New 
York, replaces Farm and Fireside on the 
Crowell Publishing Company’s list, begin- 
ning February 1. Andrew S. Wing, man- 
aging editor, states magazine will be 
“largely made to order, but will buy oc- 
casional articles and pieces of fiction from 
free-lance writers submitting ideas or 
material on speculation.” Articles from 











1,500 to 2,500 words, sprightly, and with 
considerable content of information use- 
ful to country dwellers interested in im- 
proving their homes and ways of living. 
Fiction can be both long and short. Pays 
$75 and up, according to merit. 


Dance Macazine—1926 Broadway, New 
York, uses articles from news, informa- 
tion, research, or self-help angle; about 
3,000 words. Pays two cents a word on 
acceptance, with or without photographs. 
Query editor before submitting MSS. 


Ex.xs Macazine—50 East 42nd St., New 
York, uses short stories and serials, 
50,000 to 60,000 words. Also general ar- 
ticles, 8,000 words, of interest to fra- 
ternal order on sports, business, etc. Pays 
market rates, on acceptance. Buys first 
serial rights. Editor, Joseph T. Fanning. 


Forses Macazinse—120 Fifth Ave., New 
York, needs “first-hand, first-class per- 
sonality articles on men of affairs in the 
business world; also signed articles by 
such men on subjects in which they are 
expert. Length, under 2,000 words. Uses 
especially humorous or human-interest 
anecdotes, 200 words, about men in the 
news, with photograph. Occasionally uses 
inspirational poem. Average rate, five 
cents a word. J. Charles Laue, managing 
editor. 


GoupsmitH PusiisHinc Company—740 
Superior Ave., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio, 
wants book-length MSS. of 60,000 words, 
dealing with airplane adventures, avia- 
tors, and the like, for boys. A series con- 
sidered as well as single books. Accepted 
MSS. purchased outright; no royalties. 
Julian de Vries, editor. 

Ramer Reviews—120 West 42nd St., 
New York, wants “snappy, peppy” jokes ; 


pays a cent a word, one dollar minimum 
for each accepted. Address Joke Editor. 


Tamsour—Harold J. Salemson, editor, 
3, rue Berthollet, Paris (Ve), France, is 
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a bi-lingual (French and English) maga- 
zine with many distinguished names on 
the list of contributors. It began publi- 
cation in March, 1929. It uses short 
stories up to 3,000 words, critical articles 
up to 2,000 words, short one-act plays, 
and any type of verse. It does not pay, 
but is a literary magazine of letters and 
art, in which “any form of artistic ex- 
pression is tolerable.” 


Texas CommerciaL News—1435 Allen 
Bldg., Dallas, Texas wants signed articles 
by, and interviews with, prominent nation- 
al figures: business men, bankers, con- 
gressmen, transportation executives on 
subjects of specific national importance 
and current interest to business world with 
immediate effect on ‘Texas _ business. 
Queries answered promptly. E. H. Brown, 
managing editor, wants names and ad- 
dresses of established business writers able 
to handle rush assignments. Maximum 
length, 2,000 words; prefers 1,500 to 
1,750. Pays two to five cents a word. 


Tower Macazines—W oolworth Building, 
New York, use “three or four short, 
sweet, sentimental home stories each 
month; one book-length love novel of a 
light nature; and one detective novel. Also 
articles on the home or love by authorita- 
tive people. Occasionally sentimental, 
wholesome verse. No juvenile material at 
present.” These periodicals, the Home 
Magazine, the Illustrated Love Magazine, 
the Illustrated Detective Magazine, and 
the New Movie Magazine, are those sold 
in the Woolworth stores. They pay “on 
the average, two cents a word on ac- 
ceptance,” and buy first publication 
rights, in case of book-length novels, first 
serial rights before publication. 


Gro. C. Wuitrney Company—Worcester, 
Mass., wants greeting-card sentiments 
(two, six, eight lines; four preferred) for 
Christmas and Valentine days; also for 
New Year, Easter (mostly juvenile), 
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birthday (humor especially desired), and 
friendship. No closed season for MSS. 
with sincere, cheerful greetings or real 
humor. Prefers general material, suitable 
for individual or group, except Christmas 
cards for mother or sweetheart. 


RANDOM REMARKS 


H. P. Brown, editor of Radio Digest, 
says practically all his editorial material 
is supplied by special correspondents. 
“We only use three or four stories a 
month; we have enough on hand for the 
next six or eight months.”. . . . The Ameri- 
can Legion, according to John T. Winter- 


Prize Offers 


American Forests anp Forest Lire— 
Lenox Bldg., Washington, D. C., Orvid 
Butler, Editor, announces a photographic 
contest for outdoor photographs,—for- 
ests, trees, hunting, fishing, landscapes, 
wild animals, etc. First prize, $100; sec- 
ond prize, $50; third prize, $20; fourth, 
fifth, and sixth prizes, $10 each. For 
further particulars, address Mr. Butler, 
as. above. 


KatemoscorpE—702 North Vernon St., 
Dallas, Texas, offers, beginning January 
1, 1930, prizes of $50, $30, $20, $10, and 
four of $5 for the best poems printed in 
its pages. Awards are semi-annual and 
will take the place of the previous $5 
monthly prizes. Five $1 monthly awards 
will be made for various types of verse; 
miscellaneous awards offered by individ- 
uals or organizations will continue as 
before. For the Better Contest, consult 
the November, 1929, issue, and the current 
number for all other awards. 


Junius Ros—enwatp Essay Conrest—71 
West 47th St., New York, offers, through 
a committee, a $10,000 prize for the best 
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ich, its editor, is not in the market. 
“Bursts and Duds, the humorous page,” 
he continues, “is being turned into a per- 
sonal column conducted by Tip Bliss ; out- 
side material, therefore, no longer ac- 
cepted.”....C. W. Mowre, executive ed- 
itor for Dell Publishing Company, has 
decided to defer publication on the new 
sports magazine mentioned last month, 
“until the fall months.” Publish- 
ers of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
have joined in offering prizes for the three 
best novels produced in each country next 
year. A special prize of $6,000 will go to 
the author of the best of the nine works. 


and Awards 


explanation of how “Judaism can, with- 
out impairing its integrity, best adjust 
itself to and influence modern life.” Title- 
page of MS. must contain the words: 
“Submitted in Julius Rosenwald Prize 
Essay Contest, Class A.” Length, 15,000 
to 100,000 words. An outline, summary, 
complete bibliography, and index, together 
with citation of all authorities and full 
acknowledgment of all indebtedness, must 
accompany MSS. No material which has 
been printed previously, accepted; copy- 
right and right to publish resides in the 
committee. Assumed name must be used 
on every entry. Contest closes March 31, 
1930. <A similar contest, known as Class 
B, for a $1,500 prize is open only to 
college students. Length, 5,000 to 
15,000 words. For full details of both 
awards, address the Committee as above. 


Star Dust—3314 Newark St., Washing- 
ton, D. C., offers $10, $5 (judged prizes), 
and $5 (popular prize) in each issue; $25 
annually (Spring Issue), for best poems. 


Srratrorp Macazine—289 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass., offers $100 for the best 
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poem submitted during every four months. 
No limit as to style, subject, or length. 
The substance of the poem is of more im- 
portance than the form. Every poem re- 
ceived will be entered in the contest. The 
judges will be the editorial staff of The 
Stratford Magazine. 


Tue Wepnespay Cirus—St. Louis, Mo., 
offers $25 for the best poem by any resi- 
dent of St. Louis or St. Louis County. 
No poems will be returned. MSS. must 
be submitted under a pen name, not more 
than seven by one writer. Closes March 
15, 1930. Address, Mrs. Fred C. Lake, 
Taylor and Westminster, as above. 


The American Institute of Arts and 
Letters has awarded its gold medal to 
Edward Arlington Robinson for “general 
excellence of his creations.” 


The Australian Literature Society has 
awarded the 1928 gold medal for the 
best Australian novel to Martin Mills’ 
story, “The Montforts,” published in 
America as “The Madeline Heritage.” 


The British Academy has awarded its 
Rose Mary Crawshay prize for English 
literature for 1929 to Hope Emily Allen, 
of Kenwood, N. Y. The value of the prize 
is about $485 and the title of the work, 
which was published in this country in 
1927, “Writings Ascribed to Richard 
Rolle, Hermit of Hampole.” 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club of Ten- 
nessee has awarded the $20, first prize, in 
its annual Elberta Clark Walker Me- 
morial verse contest to Miss Clara Mae 
Barnes, Boise, Ida., and second prize, $10, 
to Miss Berta Hart Nance, Albany, Tex. 


The Goncourt Academy has awarded its 
1929 literary prize to Marcel Arland for 
his novel, “L’Ordre.” This young writer’s 
first novel was published in 1923. 


The prize of $300 for unpublished articles 
on problems in social work is awarded by 
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the Harmon Foundation of New York to 
Dr. Eva Reid, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. A $200 prize goes to Harold J. 
Matthews, of Columbia, Mo., and a $50 
prize to Lillian J. Johnson, of Nebraska. 


The 1929 Hart, Schaffner & Marx $1,000 
award has gone to Assistant Professor 
Caroline F. Ware, Vassar College; the 
$500 prize to Leonard C. Helderman, As- 
sociate Professor at Washington and Lee 
University. Roland Wilson, Howard Bar- 
ton Myers, and Elizabeth L. Waterman 
received Honorable Mention. The 1929 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx undergraduate 
award of $300 was won by Jean Carol 
Trepp, Wellesley College; the $200 
second prize by George Wheeler, Reed 
College. 


The $50 Mark Twain Association prize 
for the ten best quotations from Mark 
Twain’s writings has been awarded to 
Mrs. L. M. Darrow, South Bend, Ind. 
Her winning quotation was: “The orna- 
ment of a house is the friends that fre- 
quent it.” The judges were Professor 
William Lyon Phelps, chairman; Albert 
Bigelow Paine, P. G. Wodehouse, Clara 
Clemens, and Mrs. Haryot Holt Dey. 


The Nobel Prize for Literature for 1929 
has been awarded to Thomas Mann, the 
German novelist. $46,299 is the value, a 
record amount. The prize, never awarded 
on the basis of one book, is given annually 
for literary excellence and the reflection 
of a great mind absorbed in the problems 
of humanity. 


The eighth annual Witter Bynner under- 
graduate poetry prize, offered under 
auspices of Palms, has been divided in 
three equal parts, $50 being awarded to 
Elder Olson, University of Chicago; to 
Miriam Cosand, Butler University; and 
to Dorothe Bendon, Mills College. Eunice 
Tietjens and Witter Bynner were the 
judges. 
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PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon amy phase of Eurepean 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE—Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$15, $10, and $6 for the best poems in each issue. 
Preference given to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION—1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Penn. $2,000 for book MS. on 
religion in education. $2,000 for book MS. on the 
heroic appeal of Christianity to young people. Closes 
Mar. 1. See May, 1929, WRITER. 


ASSOCIATED CUSTOMER—2118 Graybar Bldg., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. $10 monthly for photo- 
graphs. See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
AND GEORGE G. & CO.—$10,000 in addi- 
tion to book royalties for a novel. Closes Jan. 15. 
Send MSS. to Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington 8t., 
Boston, Mass. See Mar., 1929, WRITER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass., $100, $50, $25 for college essays; $50, $25, $10 


for high-school essays. Closes April 5, 1930. See 
Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—36 South State St. Chi- 
cago, Ill Five monthly prizes of $100 each for 
true stories of real experience in 2,000 words. See 
June 1929, WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $500 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1930. See Nov., 1929, WRITER 


BOSTON SOC. NATURAL HISTORY—Boston, Mass., 
$60, $50 for best memoirs on Ornithology (1930), on 
General Zoology (1931). Closes Mar. 1 each year. 
See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prize 
of $200 for best poem by a subscriber published dur- 
ing year 1930. $25 for free verse poem printed Sept. 
1929—Aug. 1930, incl. See Nov., 1929, WRITER. 


BRENTANO’S—1 West 47th St., New York. Prix 
Brentano of 25,000 francs for best French novel 
published between March 1, 1929 and March 1, 1930. 


DORRANCE & CO.—Philadelphia, Pa. $1,000 plus 
book royalties for a novel on prohibition in the U. 8. 
Closes June 1, 1930. See July, 1929, WRITER. 


DREYFUSS ART CO., INC.—137 Varick St., N. Y. 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christ- 
mas, Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments 
selling best during the year following publication. 
Details, March, 1929, WRITER. 


ECONOMIC PRIZES—c/o. J. Laurence Laughlin, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. $1,000, $500, Class 
A; $300, $200 for best economic essays. Closes June 


1 and July 1, 1930, respectively. See Dec. 1929, 
WRITER. 


GATEWAY MAGAZINE—6 Hanover Sq., London, W. 
1, England, 5/ (shillings), 2/6 for post-card anecdotes 
of woman’s life. Monthly. See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 681 ‘Sith Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 


creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 
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INDIANA POETRY MAGAZINE—1500 North Dela- 
ware St., Indianapolis, Ind. $5 quarterly for the best 
poem by a subscriber. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. 
See new statement in this month’s Prize Offers. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—247 Park Ave., New York. $100 
apiece for short short-stories. See Sept. 1929, WRITER. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—247 Park Ave., New York. 
$1,000 in prizes for best answers to the weekly Mis- 
take Picture. Consult current issue and address P.O. 
Box 480, Grand Central Station, New York. 


LIFE—598 Madison Ave., New York. $500, $250, $100, 
and six of $25 each for “cleverest pieces of writing by 
women of America.”” Address Woman’s Press Club 
Editor. See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


THE LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, 357 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., $1,000 and two prizes of $100 for the best essays 
submitted by March 1 on subject of U. S. Patent Law. 
See Aug. 1929, WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN 


& CO.—55 Fifth Ave. New 
York. $2,000 for a juvenile story. Closes Sept. 30, 
1930. See Nov. 1929, WRITER 
THE 0O. 


HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE 
STORIES, Volume XII, will take account of stories 
published August, 1929, to June, 1930, inclusive. 
Address Blanche Colton Williams, 605 West 113th 
Street, New York City. See Aug. 1929, WRITER. 


OZARK LIFE—Kingston, Ark. $25, $10, $5 for best 
poems. Consult the current issue. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE—Wolfeboro, N. H. $10, $5, 
$3 monthly for photographs. Closes last day of 
month. Write for data blanks. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW—Contest 
39th St., New York. $2,600, $1,500, $1,000 for best 
short stories, 2,500 words. Closes January 31, 1930. 
See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE SOCIETY—640 Fort Washing- 
ton Ave., New York. $100 annually for essays on 
Poe’s works. Closes Apr. 30. See Nov. 1929, WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinsen 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet’s 
Prize of $100, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, 
Friends of American Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ 
Prize of $100 for poems appearing in the magazine 
during the year ending in November of each year. 
See Feb. 1929, WRITER. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF 60. CAROLINA—¢2 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. $100 for best poem by a South- 
erner; $100 for best book of poems in current year by 
Southerner; both contests closing Feb. 28; $26 fer best 


Editor, 222 West 


poem by member, closing date April 15. See Jan. 
1929, WRITER. 
POETRY WORLD—19 Stuyvesant St., New York. 


$200, $150, $100, $50 for poems in six issues beginning 
Aug. 1929. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates fer 


“Kinks that will Help your Car.” See April, 1928, 
WRITER. 


PRINTING INDUSTRY—608 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $5 for each “Trick o’ the Trade” printed. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN L TURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 
See Sept. 1929, WRITER. 
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SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
46th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $16 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 


SCIENCE & INVENTION—381 Fourth Ave. New 
York. $10 for the best shop “wrinkle” each moath. 
See July, 1929, WRITER. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE—1045 Sansome &8t., 
cisco, Cal. Various prizes for 
recipes. Consult current issue. 


San Fran- 
“Kitchen Cabinet” 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE—tTrue Story MS. Contest, 
Dept. C-98, 1926 Broadway, New York. $1,000, §600, 
$400, two prizes of $200, and four of $150, each 
month, for true stories in first person. 











WILLIAMSBURG NEWS—977 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. $100 for best sonnet, international peace. 
Closes Feb. 1, 1930. See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—BOBBS—MERRILL 
CO.—$25,000 for best novel of the American city. 


Closes Mar. 15. MSS. to Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. See June, 1929, 
WRITER. 


YALE REVIEW—New Haven, Conn. 3,000 for the 
best article on national or international affaires 
printed from autumn, 1929, through summer, 1930. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGEB PORTS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open te Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a vel- 
ume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov. 1 
of each year. See Aug. 1928, WRITER. 





NEWSPAPER WRITER IN 1886 FORETOLD EVENTS OF 
NEXT CENTURY 


Making predictions on events to occur within 
the next 100 years is, in a sense, a task compara- 
tively free of danger since one would not be 
alive to hear taunts over errors. But to indite 
forecasts so accurately that more than half of 
them have come true within a half century is 
nothing short of magic and such was the record 
of an anonymous writer in a St. Louis newspaper 
in 1886. 

In dismantling an old home here the clipping 
bearing the predictions of “E. P. P.,” the other- 
wise anonymous St. Louis writer, came to light. 
It was from a newspaper published February 
19, 1886. 

E. P. P. started out as follows: 

“I shall take the liberty of transporting you 
100 years into the future. It is January, 1986.” 

And then—well, here is what he predicted: 


Formation of a League of Nations, which he 
called by that very name. 

Formation of a World Court for settlement of 
international disputes. 

Machines in which man would fly with ease 
carrying heavy weights and freight. 

Perfection of the “Photophone,” by means of 
which the world’s news would be broadcast by 
sound and picture. 

General knowledge of world events on the day 
they occur. 

Reformation 
criminals. 

Increases in the span of human life. 


rather than penalization of 


So much for the predictions which already have 
come partly true, at least, 43 years after they 
were made. 

E. P. P. has still 57 years for his following 
predictions to materialize: 


Roads to be given over to cultivation, having 
been made unnecessary by air transportation. 

Abandonment of post offices with aerial mail 
delivery at each person’s door by parachute. 

A new United States, stretching from Panama 
to Alaska, comprised of 94 states. 

Complete abolition of standing armies. 

Congressional sessions only once in each ten 
years and the passage of no laws which cannot 
immediately be repealed. 

Houses built of paper and equipped with alumi- 
num and glass. 

Powerful stations for the distribution of photo- 
phone news. 

Easy communication with other planets. 

Education by individuals rather than by 
platoons. 

Extension of human life to an average span 
of eighty years; one out of every 200 persons to 
reach 125 years; one out of 1,000 to reach 150, 
and extraordinary cases 200 or more years. 

Evolution of animals so that dogs may be made 
to think. 

Elimination of vagabondage with everyone con- 
tributing to society. 

Segregation of criminals and sterilization of 
the unfit—Publisher’s Augiliary. 
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Book Reviews 


Three prizes are awarded each month, in accordance with the rules 
printed herewith. The first prize for January is awarded for the 
first two reviews by Bertha Newhoff, of Versailles, Kentucky. 


Orxanpo. By Virginia Woolf, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929. 


Prefaces may be antiquated, and fore- 
words an unpardonable sin, but when such 
a preface as that in “Orlando” appears to 
strike the keynote of a book, the reader 
must consider, scan thoughtfully, and re- 
member. In the foreword, Mrs. Woolf 
gives credit where credit would not ordi- 
narily be due, but “Orlando” is not an 
ordinary book. Had she not borrowed of 
the wisdom of all the ages, Mrs. Woolf 
intimates “Orlando” could never have 
been written. 

“Orlando” is the elaboration of the 
thesis set forth in the prefatory note; 
that is, the past is always present; from 
the past there is no escape. The book ap- 
proaches the allegory rather than the 
fantasy. That a young man of a noble 
house—the Sackvilles are never men- 
tioned, but because the work is dedicated 
to V. Sackville-West, the Sackvilles seem 
to be indicated—should be honored at the 
court of Elizabeth, cast out from that of 
James I; that he should be still young, 
but no longer a man, in the reigns of Good 
Queen Anne and all the royal Georges; 
that he should see Shakespeare, know Mil- 
ton, Addison, Pope, and Tennyson; and 
that in the twentieth century she should 
write a “best seller” merely because 
through all the ages since “her boyhood” 
she has wanted to win literary fame :—all 
of this long history has no absurdity in it 
if the reader accepts the author’s thesis 
that we are what the past has made us. 
On the surface, “Orlando” is inacceptable 
as fact until one has seen how the author 
intends it for the illustration of the theory 


that we inherit from the past not only 
life itself, but also our mental twists, our 
very thoughts themselves. 

In the beginning, Mrs. Woolf tells the 
reader too candidly that “Orlando” is a 
biography. There is an index at the end 
to bear out her contention, since biogra- 
phies have indices while novels get along 
without them. In calling the book a biog- 
raphy, she has laid herself open to a 
charge of poking fun at the new biography 
which the absurdity of Orlando’s long and 
eventful life might seem to ridicule. 
Whether her intention was really to crit- 
icise a modern method in literature or to 
expound a theory, the reader must judge 
for himself. Perhaps Mrs. Woolf meant 
to do both. Whatever her desire was, 
“Orlando” is a book in which the obvious 
inaccuracies are cleverly inaccurate, in 
which the English is superbly chosen to 
suit the subject, and which is altogether 
amusing and original. There has never 
been anything quite like it. Mrs. Woolf 
has eliminated time to portray timeless- 
ness, and in so doing she has accomplished 
the seemingly impossible. 


Tue Patruway. By Henry Williamson. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1928. 


“The Pathway” may be merely the 
story of William Maddison, who seeks and 
fails to find the pathway to the ideal ex- 
cept in as far as it is in himself and in 
death. Taken so, it is a novel of outstand- 
ing distinction. When one sees in Maddi- 
son not the prototype of Shelley but Shel- 
ley himself, reincarnate, one’s enthusiasm 
knows no bounds, and “The Pathway” 
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lives on in the memory as does the story 
of Shelley himself, the ideal of all poets 
and the poetic ideal of all men. 

Mr. Williamson never says that Mad- 
dison is Shelley, although he mentions 
Shelley with unusual frequency, and he 
does go so far as to say that Maddison 
has the character of a Shelley. There seem 
to be proofs that “The Pathway” is Shel- 
ley’s story as it would be retold in the 
twentieth century, were Shelley to revisit 
the earth. 

To consider the evidence :—Maddison is 
drowned and Shelley appears in a dream 
to Maddison’s betrothed at the time of the 
drowning. Maddison’s betrothed has 
been named Mary ;—for Shelley’s Mary? 
Mary’s sister is called Jean, and why, if 
not for Jane Claremont, who was Mary 
Shelley’s stepsister? Diana Shelley! Her 
name points to a connection between “The 
Pathway” and the life of Shelley, and she 
may be taken for Harriet Grove. Is not 
Harriet Shelley represented by the no- 
torious woman with whom Maddison was 
involved before the novel opens? 

As for Maddison himself: he writes a 
novel of exquisite and poetic beauty; he 
is sensitive, often miserable, constantly 
misunderstood ; he loves nature with all of 
Shelley’s passion for nature, and in nature 
he finds happiness and peace; he talks well 
of many things, but believes in few except 
the essentials of humanity which are not 
those of civilization. 

One can only too easily overpraise 
“The Pathway.” To say that it is great 
would be an error, but to say that it has 
greatness in it, is not to overdo the truth. 
Henry Williamson won the Hawthornden 
prize with his ““Tarka the Otter,” and be- 
fore he was a novelist he was a natural- 
ist. In this novel, the naturalist is at his 
best. One finds oneself sometimes more in- 
terested in the background than in the 
story. The background is real, while the 
story lacks reality. One asks, “Can Mad- 
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dison be so sensitive, so strange?” But 
one never doubts the Devon landscape of 
the novel; one believes in the sea and sky, 
in the wildfowl and the dogs, even if one 
wonders about the people. Beautiful! That 
word alone describes “The Pathway,” and 
one is aware that beautiful tells no story, 
but few books have such beauty to grow 
inarticulate over, such beauty even to 
mention. 


FurtHer Porms or Emity Dickinson. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1929. 


Reviewed by Ettie Carolyn Roemer 


It is an unusual, although not an entire- 
ly new, experience to the literary world to 
consider the “complete” works of an au- 
thor, pass judgment upon them, and then 
discover that they are far from complete. 
In the case of Emily Dickinson, some two 
hundred poems were withheld from publi- 
cation by a younger sister who could not 
bear to reveal to the world, so quick of 
misapprehension, the soul of one who 
shrank from any self-revealment. 

These new poems reveal a new author. 
The strange lady of Amherst wrote still 
of life and death, nature and love, time 
and eternity, but with a consistent ma- 
turity. Humor, of the same delicate, 
whimsical sort, is here; audacity is here, 
for the unregenerate dares to question 
heaven and speak flippantly of God; but 
the tone of the book is graver, more re- 
mote, and more reticent, than that of the 
“Complete” volume. 

Here, as in the previous poems, we are 
assured of the autobiographical content. 
Emily Dickinson wrote, not for public ap- 
preciation, but as an outlet for the most 
personal of emotions. The understanding 
which the seeker finds in her work is an 
outgrowth of her self-pity. In expressing 
her reaction to grief and disappointment, 
she put into words the thought of other 
sufferers. In articulat:d self-experience 
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she found and gave out small, unconscious- 
ly universal answers to very old universal 
questions. Even the major “classics” have 
done no more. 

Because of her use of such forms as 
free verse, the moderns hail her as one of 
their own; yet she is anything but modern 
in her choice of themes. She deals with 
such quaintly old-fashioned subjects as 
renunciation and grief that neither seeks 
nor desires assuagement; nature that is 
altogether homely, and neither knows nor 
cares for the exotic; an unmaudlin accept- 
ance of death; a grave and quiet question- 
ing of eternity; the glories of defeat. 
She was not restrained by the time in 
which she lived, but rather by a spirit 
that felt repression was a fine and coura- 
geous thing. 

Interpretation of such poems must be 
instantaneous—one sees at once, or not 
at all. As they are flashes of intuition, 
evanescent thoughts, so intuition must 
translate and hold them. Appreciation will 
be almost entirely on the basis of previous 
personal experience. For these reasons the 
“Further Poems” will join the group of 
living books: for the individual interpre- 
tation, whatever it may be, will be right, 
and not the stencil of the critic. 


20,000 Lzeacurs UnpER THE SEA oR 
Davip CoprerFIELpD. By Robert Bench- 
ley. New York: Henry Holt: & Com- 
pany, 1928. 


Reviewed by Bert Leach 


Barring the one-act play, the familiar 
essay, as we know it, is the newest cur- 
rent literary form. A prior case claim 
might be entered for the short story; but 
there were closer approaches to the mod- 
ern short-story form than Lamb made to 
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the essay as it is written by Charles S. 
Brooks and Robert Benchley. The sign 
whereby the familiar essay is most easily 
recognized is its satirical or quizzical 
comment on themes that seem at first 
glance so trivial as to be unable to sus- 
tain even the lightest weight of discourse. 

If the old saw is true, regarding the ap- 
petite of the best of men for a little non- 
sense, than the best of men should thrill 
to “20,000 Leagues Under the Sea or 
David Copperfield.” They will probably 
agree that if a little’s good, a lot’s better. 
Masters of nonsense are rare: Edward 
Lear and Lewis Carroll top the list. In 
his own province, Benchley parallels them. 
His title is a stroke of genius; needless 
to say, neither part of it is referred to on 
any page of his text. 

Starting with an introduction to the 
History of American Politics, he plau- 
sibly promises a continuation of his dis- 
cussion in Chapter Two, and, instead, 
treats of Whippet Racing. After various 
essays on unrelated themes, he reverts 
once or twice again to American Politics. 
“In this Corner—” is good. “The Bridge 
of Sans Gene” is a take-off on those two 
justly celebrated youngsters, Gene Tun- 
ney and Thornton Wilder. “Clinical 
Notes” is & la George Gene Nathan. Only 
once or twice is there a trace of serious- 
ness. It is most notable in the last essay, 
“The Typical New Yorker.” 

Benchley might be called a literary 
spider; give him, apparently, any point 
of attachment, and from his inner con- 
sciousness, without visible trace of effort, 
he spins a glittering, geometrically in- 
tricate, and symmetrical web of fascinat- 
ing comment. Would there were more such 
spiders—even if they were occasionally 
mildly venomous. 





Three prizes will be awarded for the three best reviews published each month until 
further notice: First prize, $10.00. Second prize, $5.00. Third prize, 1 year’s subscription 


to THe Waiter (new or renewal). 


The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if 


at any time the reviews received do not meet their standards of good writing. 
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Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and pub- 
lication date as indicated on copyright page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 
fore published), typewritten (manuscripts 
which are not typewritten will not be 
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read), and contain reviewer’s full name and 
address. 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage as 
no reviews can be returned. 





Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“If you have studied with life rather than with 
courses, it may be as well; the rough tutelage of 
reality has ripened you into some readiness to 
know great men. Here at this spacious table you 
shall prepare yourself for membership in the In- 
ternational of the Mind; you shall be friends with 
Plato and Leonardo, with Bacon and Montaigne; 
and when you have passed through that goodly 
company you shall be fit for the fellowship of the 
finest leaders of your time and place.” One 
Huwnovrep Best Booxs. Will Durant. The Ameri- 
can Magazine for December. 


“Other men in history who seem civilized are 
Plato, Aristotle, Horace, Julius Caesar, Mon- 
taigne, John Selden, Goethe, Turgenev. Observe 
that all these individuals were citizens of the 
world; their urbanity and tolerance were accom- 
panied by an unquenchable intellectual curiosity. 
They had spacious minds, unconscious of national 
boundaries, free from narrow prejudices. . .” 
As I Lixe Ir. William Lyon Phelps. Scribner's 
Magazine for December. 


“Potamology, for example, is one of those 
fascinating words which I long ago ran across on 
my rhapsodic rambles. Potamology is the science 
of rivers. To this day I have not discovered 
what the science of rivers actually is, or possibly 
could be; but that is what potamology is, beyond 
argument. One engaged in such an adventure as 
mine will not strain at a meaning if he can get 
a polysyllable.” Tae Conrrievtor’s Crus: Witp 
Worps I Have Mer. The Atlantic Monthly for 
December. 


“The writers of today merely analyze them- 
selves, which does not seem to inspire either 
themselves or others with any great hope. Never 
have people been so curious to know what the 
world is coming to, but there is no answer to 
their question. No answer, = the questions keep 
on coming. And the prejudices and superstitions 
that divide all literature into various genres grow 
more and more pronounced, having already be- 
come one of our besetting sins. Observations on 
political and social matters no longer enter into 
the novel, which must remain purely psychologi- 


cal to be qualified as literature nowadays.” Litera- 
ture Repeats Itself: Today and a Hundred Years 
Ago. Pierre Mille. Translated from Les Nov- 
veLtes Lirrerarmes, Paris Literary Weekly. The 
Living Age, for December Ist. 


“There is energy in honest discontent; and no 
single contribution to the world or to individual 
happiness has ever been made by the lazy, the 
timid, or the weak.” In Praise or DisconTeNnt. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. Ladies’ Home Journal 
for December. 


“How he loved Newstead! He never tired of 
his dreaming there—now stretched nearly all day 
long on a sofa, trying rhymes or sketching a 
poem; now in the garden, where he liked to work 
leaning on the trunk of an oak felled by the 
Wicked Lord, which formed a natural, ivy-clad 
desk.” Don Juan orn THE YoutnH or Byron— 
Part V. André Maurois. The Forum for De- 
cember. 


“Always there have been, as there are today, 
a few writers who look at life neither through 
rose-colored spectacles nor through smoked 
glasses, but with clear vision see it in its own 
hues, neither all black nor all white, all pleasant 
nor all painful. Writers who, if forced to admit 
that in their own experience ‘Sorrow did, and 
joy did nowise—life well weighed—preponderate,’ 
do not deny that joy there was, and still is, at 
least in some slight measure.” SENTIMENTALITY A 
LA Mope. Louise Maunsell Field. North Ameri- 
can Review for December. 


“It is no accident that of almost thirty Ameri- 
can biographies the only ones which have any 
value or interest as character portraits and social 
documents are those—a scant third—which re- 
fuse to model their subjects on heroic prototypes. 
It is, rather, the obvious result of complete em- 
phasis on the individuality of a character that 
his common humanity and distinctive American- 
ism become both valid and personal.” Americans 
Aut. Johan Smerrenko. The Outlook and In- 
dependent, December 4th. 
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